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Her ensign now a North Ko- 
rean .trophy, her engines now si- 
lent, the USS Pueblo lay tugging 
inertly at her mooring lines now 
fast to a pier in an alien and 
hostile land. 

Aboard, 75 officers and men 
of the U.S. Navy tried in the for- 
ward berthing compartment to 
peek beneath their blindfolds, to 
listen for a telling sound, to shift 
position and ease the throbbing 
in their bound wrists. Below, 
three enginemen exchanged 
mute glances while their guard 
stood over them with machine- 
gun cocked and ready. 

The guard barked something 
at Engineman Blansett. Blan- 
sett looked at him queruously. 
The guard smashed his fist in 
the sailor’s jaw and sent him 
reeling. He turned to Engine- 
man Gerald Hagenson, shouted, 
kicked him, struck him in the 
face and knocked his glasses 
crashing to the deck. 

Above, the soldiers prodded 
their captives out of the berth- 
ing space and shoved and 
kicked them in a long stumbling 


line down the gangway. A guard 
discovered a knife in Roy Mag- 
gard’s pocket and beat him vi- 
ciously. Wendell Leach moved 
too slowly and a rifle butt 
jarred loose his teeth. 

The guard in the engine room 
motioned the three men up the 
ladder with his machinegun. 
Blansett went last. As he left, he 
kicked a switch which turned 
out every light on the ship. The 
guard slugged Blansett and 
made him turn them back on. 

The last American to leave 
the ship, bound and blindfolded, 
was the captain. 

JEERED ON SHORE 

The guards herded the crew 
down a street toward four wait- 
ing 'busses. Word of the capture 
must have preceded the ship’s 
arrival, for a thousand or more 
North Koreans had gathered to 
view the captives. Lloyd Bucher 
got a look at them when his 
blindfold slipped and was ap- 
palled if not terrified. Men 
shouted and shook their fists. 
Women shrieked and spat at the 
sailors. Children mocked. A 
squad of soldiers tried to re- 
strain the mob, knocked some 
roughly to the ground when 
their thrusts came too close. 


Down the hysterical corridor 
of hate two North Korean sol- 
diers bore Steven Woelk on his 
bloodied litter, jostling and 
bumping through the night. Sev- 
eral times they dropped him. 
When he groaned, they struck 
him. At length they shoved him 
and the rest aboard the busses 
where they were finally safe 
from the mob but not from their 
own fears— and not from the 
rage of the guards, who contin- 
ued to slap and kick them as 
they sat in the darkness of their 
blindfolds and the helplessness 
of their bonds. 

One crewman, Ramon Ro- 
sales, already was cut and swol- 
len from blows which began 
aboard ship and continued with- 
out surcease. They yanked him 
off the bus and dragged him by 
his hands into a building near- 
by. They pushed him down 
stairs and sat him on a hard 
bench and shouted the same 
question they had been shouting 
since they singled him out 
among the crew huddled on the 
Pueblo’s fantail. 

“What is your nationality?” 
Rosales repeated the same re- 
ply- 

“I am an American.” 

The North Korean soldiers did 
not believe him. Or, if they did, 
they wanted him to say nonethe- 
less that he was a South Korean' 

spy. 

Rosales had a dark complex- 
ion, stood five feet seven inches 
'tall, with dark hair, high cheek- 
bones and an Oriental cast to 
gentle dark eyes. He was the 
son of American citizens, Mr. 
and Mrs. Concepcion Rosales, 
was born in the same state as 
the President of the United 
States. His responses had a ring 
of defiance. 

“Who are you?” 

“I am Ramon Rosales.” 

“What are you?” 

“I am an American.” 

They kicked him in the face 


and slapped him and told him 
he was going to. be shot. They 
tightened his blindfold so that 
he could scarcely breathe, tight- 
ened his wrist thongs so that his 
hands lost their feeling. When 
his head drooped in semicon- 
sciousness, they yanked him up- 
right by the hair and smashed 
him again in the face. Eventual- 
ly he could utter no further re- 


sponse, so they dragged him 
outside and threw him back on 
the bus. 

j In another part of the building 
j Lloyd Bucher could hear Ro- 
I sales being beaten and demand- 
ed they stop it. They ignored 
him. Instead they led him to a 
(more distant room where he 
could no longer hear the thuds 
and moans and outcries. He de- 
manded that his wounded crew- 
men be given medical attention. 
They ignored him. 

Bucher had been removed 
from the bus, returned to the 
Pueblo and threatened with his 
life unless he opened the locked 
door of the research depart- 
ment. He refused; the fact was 
he didn’t know the combination. 
They also brought Steve Harris 
back to the ship, and Ralph 
Bouden who had been the last 
one out of the Sod Hut. None of 
them opened the door. 

BUCHER’S ORDEAL 

Now they had Bucher in a 
room six feet square, and Max, 
the interpreter, was asking him 
why the United States was < 
trying to start another war with 
North Korea, why Bucher was 


trying to land South Korean ! 
spies. The officer replied: 

‘‘I am Lloyd Mark Bucher, 
commander, United States 
Navy, serial number 552154. Mj 
ship is an oceanographic and 
electro-magnetic research ship. 
We were conducting oceano- 
graphic and sunspot research.” 
Bucher reminded Max of the 
Geneva Convention. Max 
scoffed. The two countries werej 
not at war, he said, and Bucher 
and his crew were thus consid- 
ered espionage agents with no 
rights of military prisoners. 
Max gave Bucher every assur- 
ance they all would be shot. 

The interrogators gave Buch- 
er a few kicks and sent him 
back to his crew, and the cara- 
van of busses rumbled down the 
road to a waiting train. Its 
coach windows were covered so 
that none, could see out or in 
during the long ride through the 
night across the Korean penin- 
sula to Pyongyang, though the 
soldiers did not tell the prison- 
ers that was where they were 
going. 
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